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A NOTE  FROM  THE  AUTHOR 
E live  in  a very  wonderful  world.  One  part  is 


hot  and  wet,  another  hot  and  dry,  another  cold 
and  wet,  another  cold  and  dry,  and  so  on.  In  some 
places  it  rains  all  the  year  round  ; in  others  it  rains 
only  in  the  summer ; in  others  it  rains  only  in  the 
winter  ; in  others  it  may  not  rain  for  years. 

In  each  of  these  lessons  something  is  said  about  the 
rain,  for  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  world’s  workers 
live  depends  on  how  much  rain  they  get  and  the 
season  in  which  it  falls.  Where  it  is  too  dry  little  or 
nothing  grows  ; where  it  is  both  wet  and  hot  too 
much  grows. 

Food,  clothes,  houses  all  change  as  we  go  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  Everywhere  the 
people  try  to  make  their  way  of  living,  their  work 
and  their  play,  fit  the  kind  of  country  in  which  they 
have  to  spend  their  lives. 

Then,  too,  in  each  part  of  the  world  people  work 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  others.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  lessons  in  this  book  how  poor  we 
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should  be  if  some  one  did  not  cultivate  wheat  for  our 
bread  in  Canada,  rubber  for  our  bicycle  tyres  in 
Malaya,  cotton  for  our  clothes  in  America,  and  so 
on.  We  cannot  do  without  each  other. 

The  world  is  like  a jigsaw  puzzle.  It  takes  all  the 
pieces  to  make  the  picture.  Let  us  look  at  a few  of 
the  pieces. 


Ernest  Young. 
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MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  SHOWING  THE  SEASONS  WHEN  THE  COUNTRIES  HAVE  MOST  RAIN 


CHAPTER  1 

THE  RUBBER-GROWERS  OF  MALAYA 
HERE  are  some  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is 


always  hot  and  where  it  may  rain  any  day  all  the 
year  round.  Malaya  is  one  of  these.  When  the 
heavy  rains  fall  no  raincoat  is  of  any  use  : nothing 
will  keep  you  dry  and  you  must  either  take  shelter 
or  be  wet  to  the  skin.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of 
sunshine,  and  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  one  must  wear  a kind 
of  thick  helmet,  made  of  pith,  to  prevent  sunstroke. 

Where  there  is  so  much  heat  and  moisture  plants 
grow  very  quickly,  and  most  of  the  land,  except  for 
a few  roads  and  railways,  is  covered  with  a thick 
forest  where  the  trees  are  joined  together  by  creepers 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  move  a single  yard  without 
cutting  a path.  It  is  easier  to  travel  on  the  water 
than  on  the  land,  but  even  the  rivers  may  be  full  of 
fallen  tree-trunks  and  the  small  streams  may  be 
covered  by  creepers  from  bank  to  bank. 

Before  anything  can  be  cultivated  in  such  a land 
some  of  the  forest  must  be  cut  down.  In  Malaya^ 
where  more  rubber  is  grown  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  the  work  of  clearing  the  ground  is 
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THE  SHADED  PARTS  SHOW  THE  RUBBER-GROWING  COUNTRIES  OF 
THE  WORLD 


done  by  Chinese.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
these  yellow  people  in  this  country. 

They  cut  down  the  low  bushes,  fell  the  tall  trees, 
leave  everything  to  dry  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
then  set  it  on  fire.  When  the  fires  have  burned  out 
and  the  ground  is  cool,  roads  are  made  and  the  young 
rubber  plants  are  set  out  about  fifteen  feet  from  each 
other.  The  planting  is  done  by  people  from  India, 
and  as  they  do  not  wear  any  boots  they  cannot  dig 
holes  with  a spade  ; its  sharp  edge  would  cut  their 
feet.  They  use,  instead,  a tool  in  which  the  iron  part 
is  fixed  to  a curved  wooden  handle,  and  they  slash 
the  ground  rather  than  dig  it. 

Work  on  a rubber  plantation  begins  very  early  in 
the  day,  because  the  sap  will  not  flow  after  the  tree 
has  been  warmed  by  the  sun.  Therefore,  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  while  it  is  quite  dark,  the 
night-watchman  suddenly  makes  a furious  din  by 
banging  a big  tom-tom  or  drum  to  waken  everybody. 
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At  once  all  rise  and  prepare  the  rice  for  the  day,  but 
nobody  eats  any  breakfast.  By  half-past  five,  while 
it  is  still  quite  dark,  all  the  coolies  (as  the  workpeople 
are  called)  are  gathered  in  long  lines  just  like  children 
before  going  into  school.  Along  comes  the  white 
manager  to  call  the  roll — just  as  a teacher  calls  the 
register  in  school — to  see  that  no  one  is  absent. 

At  the  early  morning  roll-call  everybody  has  to  be 
properly  dressed.  The  women  wear  a piece  of  cloth 
wound  round  the  body.  It  is  fourteen  times  the 
length  of  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of 


[Courtesy,  Rubber  Growers'  Association 
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the  fingers.  The  men  wear  a kind  of  skirt  and  an 
English  shirt  with  the  tails  hanging  outside.  Later 
on,  when  they  go  to  work  in  the  fields,  the  men  may 
wear  nothing  but  a loin-cloth  round  the  middle  of 
the  body  and  a cloth  on  the  head. 

When  the  roll  has  been  called  the  manager  gives 
leave  of  absence  to  anybody  who  wants  a holiday  and 
looks  carefully  at  everybody  to  see  if  anyone  is  ill. 
He  sends  the  sick  people  back  home  and  tells  all  the 
rest  what  they  have  to  do  that  day. 

The  women  and  children  go  off  to  weed.  In  this 
part  of  the  world  weeds  will  grow  eighteen  inches 
high  in  ten  days,  and  the  plantations  have  to  be 
weeded  all  over  at  least  twice  a month.  Those  who 
do  this  work  set  out  in  gangs  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
under  a head  man,  who  sees  that  they  do  their  work 
properly.  At  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  they 
stop  for  the  first  meal  of  the  day,  which  they  eat 
in  the  plantation.  They  take  about  half  an  hour  over 
this  meal,  after  which  the  women  go  on  till  three 
o’clock.  The  children,  however,  go  home  at  one. 

The  men  are  sent  to  mend  roads,  plant  young 
rubber  trees  and  collect  the  milk-white  sap  from  the 
old  ones,  that  is,  to  tap  for  rubber.  With  a tool  like 
a chisel  a coolie  shaves  off  a strip  of  bark  a third  of 
the  way  round  the  tree  and  another  small  strip  leading 
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downwards.  At  the  bottom  of  the  downwards  cut 
he  fastens  a little  china  cup,  into  which  the  sap  very 
slowly  trickles  (see  picture  on  page  13). 

About  ten  o’clock 
the  tom-tom  is  beaten 
once  more,  or  perhaps 
the  factory  sounds  a 
whistle.  The  milk  in 
the  little  china  cups  is 
then  poured  into  cans 
or  buckets.  These  are 
carried  away  to  the 
factory  either  at  the 
two  ends  of  a pole 
over  the  shoulder,  or 
on  the  head.  Some- 
times the  milk  is  col- 
lected in  a kind  of  big 
dust-bin,  and  carried 

[Courtesy,  Malayan  Information  Bureau  , 1 . 

in  a cart  drawn  by 

A PATH  THROUGH  A FOREST  IN  ■’ 

MALAYA  bullocks.  At  the  fac- 

tory the  milk  is  poured 
into  big  pans  and  a weak  acid  is  added.  After  a few 
hours  the  milk  turns  into  a white,  solid  stuff  that 
looks  like  cream  cheese,  which  is  rolled  into  flat 
sheets,  smoked  and  dried.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  sent 
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to  England  and  other  countries  to  be  made  into  tyres, 
balls,  swimming-caps,  shoes  and  many  other  things. 

It  all  sounds  very  simple,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  plantation  has  been  made  by  cutting  a hole, 
as  it  were,  in  the  forest, 
and  the  rest  of  the  forest 
is  left  just  as  it  was.  Some- 
times a tiger  will  jump 
out  and  eat  one  of  the 
tappers.  If  this  happens 
all  the  tappers  leave  off 
work  till  the  tiger  is  killed 
or  till  the  manager  has  col- 
lected a gang  of  men  who 
beat  gongs  and  blow  trum- 
pets to  frighten  him  away.  Some  of  the  Malayan 
tappers,  not  the  Indians,  believe  that  the  tiger 
never  attacks  a man  who  is  looking  at  him.  So, 
when  they  are  at  work,  they  wear  a mask  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  If  the  tiger  comes  up  behind  the  man  it 
sees  the  mask,  thinks  the  man  is  looking  at  him,  and 
makes  off  home  again — perhaps  ! 

Though  the  women  go  on  weeding  till  three 
o’clock,  the  tappers  leave  off  at  eleven  or  eleven- 
thirty.  They  have,  by  that  time,  finished  a day’s 
work,  and  can  do  what  they  like  with  the  rest  of  their 
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time.  Usually  they  return  to  the  coolie  lines  where 
they  live,  to  eat,  sleep,  or  work  in  their  gardens. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  children  leave  off  weeding 
and  go  home  about  one  o’clock.  There  they  collect 
firewood  and  grind  curry  powder.  Shortly  before 
two  along  comes  the  manager  to  give  them  all  a dose 
of  nasty  bitter  quinine  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
fever,  to  smack  the  naughty  ones  and  to  pack  every- 
body off  to  school,  where  they  stay  until  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening. 

The  coolies  on  a plantation,  as  a rule,  live  in  rows 
of  long  houses  made  of  wood — there  is  plenty  of 
wood.  The  houses  may  be  thatched,  but  more  often 
they  are  roofed  with  corrugated  iron  or  asbestos, 
which  is  safer  in  case  of  fire.  Each  house  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  rooms  or  compartments,  each  of 
which  has  a door  and  a window,  but  the  walls 
between  them  do  not  quite  reach  the  roof.  In  each 
compartment  live  four  coolies.  The  houses  are 
built  on  piles  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground  in 
order  to  be  out  of  the  damp,  and  the  space  between 
the  ground  and  the  floor  is  often  used  as  a kind  of 
kitchen  where  the  food  is  cooked  and  as  a play- 
ground by  the  children  in  wet  weather. 

There  are  only  two  meals  a day,  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning,  the  other  about  six  o’clock  in  the 
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evening.  The  chief  drink  is  plain  water  or  water  in 
which  rice  has  been  boiled  ; the  chief  food  is  rice 
and  curry.  The  curry  is  made  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
fish  and  the  flesh  of  chicken  or  goat : pork  and  beef 
are  never  eaten.  In  the  fields  the  big  leaves  of  the 


coolies’  houses,  built  on  piles 


rubber  plant  do  for  plates,  and  fingers  take  the  place 
of  spoons,  knives  and  forks. 

Besides  the  women  and  bigger  children  on  the 
plantations,  there  are  also  the  babies.  When  the 
babies  are  about  three  months  old  their  ears  are  bored 
for  ear-rings — not  one  hole  like  an  English  child 
might  have,  but  nine  holes  in  each  ear,  for  there  are 
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nine  different  kinds  of  ear-rings  ! While  they  are  too 
young  to  go  to  work  they  are  put  in  charge  of  a 
nurse,  and  during  the  day  they  live  and  play  on  a 
piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  a big  fence. 

The  busiest  man  on  the  plantation  is  the  manager. 
Every  day  he  has  to  go  round  it  to  see  that  the  trees 
are  not  being  harmed  by  being  cut  too  deeply,  that 
the  coolies  are  not  asleep  and  that  the  little  china  cups 
are  clean.  He  has  to  go  to  the  nursery  to  see  that  the 
babies  are  happy  and  properly  cared  for.  He  has  to 
see  that  the  older  children  go  to  school  and  punish 
them  if  they  don’t.  He  has  to  doctor  the  sick — in 
fact,  he  is  not  only  a planter,  but  the  father  of  a very 
big  family,  and  he  works  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
every  day  of  his  life. 


EXERCISES 

1.  What  kinds  of  work  do  each  of  the  following  do  on  a Malayan  rubber 
plantation  : — Indians,  Chinese,  Malays,  English  ? 

2.  Begin  to  make  a book  of  pictures  to  illustrate  these  lessons.  Get  an  exercise 
book  of  about  thirty  pages  and  allow  three  pages  to  each  subject.  Then  paste  into 
it  any  pictures,  advertisements,  cigarette  cards,  etc.  that  help  to  make  the  lessons 
clearer. 

3.  Make  a list  of  all  the  things  you  can  think  of  that  are  made  of  rubber. 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  DATE-GROWERS  OF  TUNIS 


Another  kind 

of  hot  land  is 
that  in  which  there 
is  little  or  no  rain 
at  all : such  a land 
is  a hot  desert.  In 
most  parts  of  it  there 
are  very  few  plants, 
and  these  are  not 
of  much  use  to  man. 
Here  and  there,  however,  water  can  be  found.  It 
may  have  come,  under  the  ground,  from  a long  way 
off  and  rise  to  the  surface  in  springs  or  wells,  or  it 
may  have  been  brought  by  a big  river  that  flows 
across  the  desert  from  some  place  where  there  is 
plenty  of  rain. 

Where  there  is  water  in  the  desert  we  have  an  oasis, 
or  fertile  spot,  where  men  live,  keep  a few  animals, 
and  grow  a few  things  to  eat,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  date.  The  date  palm  is  a tall  tree  and  may  grow 
to  a height  of  150  feet.  At  the  top  there  are  a 
number  of  long  leaves  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifteen  to  twenty  bunches  of  fruit,  each  of  which  may 
hold  about  200  dates. 
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The  biggest  desert  in  the  world  is  the  Sahara  Desert 
in  Africa.  In  one  part  of  it,  in  the  country  of  Tunis, 
four  oases  lie  near  to  each  other.  Here  are  several 
hundred  springs  that  bubble  up  all  the  year  round. 
Round  them  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  palm 
trees  that  provide  for  their  Arab  owners  food,  wood, 
thatch  and  fibre. 

The  Arabs  say  that  the  date-palm  must  have  its 
head  in  the  fire  and  its  feet  in  the  water.  The  fire  is 
the  sun,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  it  warming  the 
heads  of  the  palms,  but  the  water  is  in  the  springs, 
and  it  has  to  be  brought  to  their  feet.  It  is  carried  by 
ditches  and  canals,  some  of  which  look  like  little 
rivers,  and  men  are  set  to  watch  by  day  and  night  to 
see  that  no  one  has  more  than  his  share. 

Under  the  cool  green  shade  of  the  palms  the  farmer 
also  grows  other  fruit,  such  as  apricots,  almonds, 
melons,  peaches  and  figs,  vegetables  such  as  beans 
and  cucumbers  and  a little  grass  for  his  animals. 
A low  mud  wall  separates  each  plot  from  the  next 
and  to  every  plot  at  least  one  ditch  brings  water. 

The  dates  are  gathered  from  August  to  December, 
for  they  do  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
harvest  lasts  for  about  five  months.  During  this 
time  men  keep  watch  in  the  garden  every  night  to  see 
that  robbers  do  not  break  in  and  steal. 
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GATHERING  DATES,  WHICH  WILL  BE  CARRIED  AWAY  ON  THE 
DONKEY 

During  the  day  the  oasis  is  a busy  and  merry  place, 
full  of  pickers,  donkeys  and  donkey-boys.  Each 
man  and  boy  has  his  own  proper  work.  To  gather 
the  dates  the  tree  must  be  climbed  : there  are  no 
ladders  long  enough  to  reach  the  top.  Climbing  is 
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[E.N.A. 


SORTING  DATES  IN  AN  OASIS 


easy  enough  to  those  who  are  used  to  it,  for  the  stem 
is  rough  and  the  bare  feet  can  obtain  a good  hold. 

One  man  climbs  up  to  the  top  and  cuts  down  the 
branches.  Behind  him,  on  the  same  tree,  are  three  or 
four  others.  Each  clings  to  the  stem  with  one  arm. 
With  the  free  hand  he  passes  the  bunch  of  fruit  to  the 
next  man  lower  down.  Only  the  best  dates  are 
gathered  in  this  way.  The  bunches  of  cheaper  dates 
are  thrown  to  the  ground  and  fall  on  mats  placed  to 
receive  them. 

Dates  that  are  too  ripe  fall  of  themselves.  These 
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DATE  PALMS  GROWING  IN  THE  SAND 


are  picked  up  by  boys  and  put  into  baskets.  Bunches 
and  baskets  are  carried  to  some  point  in  the  garden 
and  loaded  on  donkeys.  The  donkeys  carry  them  to 
the  village  to  be  dried,  stored,  or  sent  away  to  other 
lands.  Many  of  the  workers  are  paid  in  dates  and  ^ot 
in  money.  The  cutter,  who  is  paid  the  best  wage  of 
all,  usually  receives  about  88  pounds  of  dates  a day. 

Outside  the  shade  of  the  date-palms  lies  a barren 
sandy  land  where,  during  the  day-time,  the  heat  is 
like  that  of  a furnace.  From  this  every  wind  that 
blows  drifts  sand,  that  may  be  piled  up  in  hills  that 
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are  higher  than  the  top  of  the  tallest  palm.  To  keep 
the  sand  out  of  the  garden,  high  mud  walls  are  built 
and  on  the  top  of  these  palm  leaves  are  stuck.  But 
no  matter  how  much  trouble  the  Arab  takes,  some 
sand  enters.  This  is  swept  up,  at  night-time,  when  it 
is  cool,  carried  out  in  baskets  and  thrown,  once  more, 
into  the  desert. 

In  many  oases  there  are  villages  and  perhaps 
even  a town.  In  the  oasis  named  El  Djerid,  there 
is  no  village.  The  village  is  on  the  side  of  a hill 
outside  the  oasis  and  is  a very  dusty  place.  There  is 
no  grass,  flower  or  tree  in  it.  The  houses  are  packed 
closely  together  so  that  the  streets  are  very  narrow. 
The  shops  are  open  to  the  air  and  to  the  people,  and 
many  of  the  things  to  be  sold  are  put  on  the  ground. 

The  houses  are  built  of  what  is  close  at  hand — clay 
and  leaves.  The  clay  is  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
and  grass  to  make  it  hold  together  and  baked  in  the 
sun  in  the  form  of  bricks.  A layer  of  mud  is  plastered 
over  the  brick  walls  and  soon  hardens.  When  the 
walls  are  finished,  pieces  of  wood  are  placed  from  one 
wall  to  the  other.  This  wood  is  mostly  the  branches 
of  apricot  or  peach  trees.  The  date-palm  itself  is 
worth  too  much  to  be  cut  down  for  timber.  An  old 
palm,  however,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  door-posts. 
Over  the  framework  of  branches  are  laid  a number  of 
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palm  leaves,  and  on  these  is  spread  another  layer 
of  mud  to  form  the  flat  roof. 

In  a land  where  there  is  little  or  no  rain  there  is  no 
need  for  a roof  that  slopes,  and  flat  roofs  are  easier  to 
build.  In  the  evening  the  Arabs  sit  on  the  roof  to 


rest  and  cool  off  after  the  hot  day.  They  may  even 
take  up  their  sleeping-mats  and  go  to  bed  on  the  roof, 
but  not  so  often  as  you  might  think,  for  nights  in  the 
desert  are  very  cold  during  most  of  the  year. 

The  flat  roof  is  also  used  as  a drying-ground  for 
the  dates.  In  such  a place  they  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  dogs  and  chickens.  Of  course  they  get  a little 
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sand  on  them,  but  a few  grains  of  sand  on  his  food 
do  not  worry  an  Arab. 

There  are  very  few  windows  to  let  in  the  blazing 
sun  or  the  drifting  sand  and  they  are  mostly  narrow 
slits.  The  floor  is  the  bare  earth. 

Inside  the  house  there  are  no  tables,  chairs  or  bed- 
steads. One  sits  on  a mat  on  the  ground  to  eat  and 
lies  on  it  to  sleep,  and  the  only  bed  is  a mat,  often  of 
leaves  of  the  date-palm.  The  only  furniture  is  a few 
jars  and  pots  for  cooking,  carrying  water  and  storing 
food,  a few  coflee  cups  and  some  baskets  of  date- 
leaves. 

The  chief  food  is  dates,  fresh,  dried  or  cooked  : in 
the  dry  state  they  are  sometimes  ground  into  a kind 
of  flour.  Dates  take  the  place  of  bread,  meat  and 
vegetables.  At  times  there  may  be  mutton  with 
barley  and  vegetables,  but  a handful  of  dates  and  a 
few  flat  wheat  cakes  are  the  usual  meal.  The  cakes  are 
baked  in  a mud  oven  by  means  of  a fire  of  date  stalks 
and  leaves  or  of  dry  cow  dung. 

The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  coflee  and  drink  a great 
deal  of  it.  Water  is  also  drunk,  but  it  is  not  much 
used  for  washing  or  baths.  The  richer  people  buy  it 
in  the  market  place  : poorer  folk  go  down  to  the 
oasis  with  their  donkeys  and  bring  it  back  in  jars  ; 
the  poorest  carry  the  jars  on  their  heads. 


CHAPTER  3 

ON  A CATTLE-RUN  IN  NORTH  AUSTRALIA 


Between  the 

hot  wet  forests 
and  the  hot  dry  des- 
erts lie  the  hot  grass- 
lands. Here  there 
are  two  seasons — a 
short  wet  one  and  a 
long  dry  one,  and 
the  rain  falls  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the 
year.  There  is  not  enough  rain  for  thick  forest,  but 
there  is  enough  for  grass  and  for  one  or  two  kinds 
of  trees.  The  hot  grasslands  or  savanas,  as  they 
are  called,  are  very  suitable  for  cattle,  though  most 
of  the  cattle  of  the  world  live  in  cooler  places. 

In  the  north  of  Australia,  much  of  which  is  a savana 
country,  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  for  their 
beef  and  hides  : the  cattle  runs  are  too  far  from  any 
town  to  sell  butter  and  milk.  Over  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  park-like  land  the  animals  wander 
about  more  or  less  as  they  please. 

The  people  who  look  after  the  run  live  at  what  is 
called  the  homestead.  Here  there  are  a number  of 
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wooden  buildings  often  roofed  with  corrugated  iron. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  house  of  the  “ boss/’  who 
may  own  the  station  or  may  be  the  manager  for 
somebody  else.  Like  some  of  the  other  buildings,  it 
stands  on  piles  two  or  more  feet  above  the  ground, 
to  allow  the  air  to  blow  underneath  and  make  the 
place  cool,  and  to  keep  the  white  ants  away.  Round 
it,  or  at  least  on  tw  o sides  of  it,  is  a verandah  to  give 
shade  from  the  sun.  In  the  better  houses,  the  doors 
are  double  and  the  windows  covered  with  netting  to 
keep  out  mosquitoes.  One  big  room  is  kitchen, 
dining-room  and  parlour  all  in  one. 

The  floor  may  be  bare  earth  or  it  may  be  covered 
with  boards.  There  are  no  carpets,  but  there  are 
rugs  made  of  the  skins  of  the  kangaroo  or  of  the 
emu,  the  Australian  ostrich.  On  the  walls  are 
pictures  that  have  been  cut  from  illustrated  papers, 
guns,  spurs,  broad-brimmed  “ Boy  Scout  ” hats  and 
whips. 

The  whip  is  known  as  a stock  whip.  It  has  a short 
wooden  handle  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  with  a 
lash  that  is  often  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length.  When 
cracked  it  makes  a noise  like  that  of  a gun,  and  it  is 
used  more  for  its  noise  than  for  its  sting.  All  the 
boys  who  live  on  the  station  begin  to  crack  whips  as 
soon  as  ever  they  can  hold  them.  In  time  they 
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become  so  clever  that  they  can  bring  the  long,  heavy 
thong  down  on  a beast’s  back  as  lightly  as  a kiss,  or, 
with  a tremendous  crack,  coil  it  round  somebody’s 
legs  without  in  the  least  hurting  them. 

Amongst  the  other  buildings  are  rooms  for  the 
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young  men  who  are  living  at  the  station  to  work  for 
the  owner  or  to  learn  how  to  look  after  cattle  so  that 
they  can  some  day  have  a run  of  their  own.  Then 
there  is  the  “ tucker  ” room,  where  the  stockmen 
feed  from  a table  of  rough  slabs  of  wood  whose  legs 
are  just  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  and  sit  on 
benches  made  in  the  same  kind  of  way.  There  are 
also  a room  for  the  harness,  a shed  for  the  wagons 
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and  a blacksmith’s  shop.  If  the  station  is  a large  one 
there  may  be  a store  where  flour,  screws,  saddles,  axes, 
tooth  powder,  tobacco,  clothes  and  medicines  are  sold. 

Because  the  cattle  wander  about  half  wild,  not 
many  people  are  needed  at  the  station  except  when  the 
cattle  have  to  be  collected.  There  may  be,  besides 
the  boss,  five  or  six  white  men  and  a small  number  of 
native  men  and  women  who  are  spoken  of  as 

blacks  ” ; they  are  not  really  black,  and  some  of 
their  dark  colour  is  simply  dirt. 

A very  important  person  is  the  cook,  often  a 
Chinaman.  He  does  not  cook  many  different  kinds 
of  meals,  for  everybody  lives  chiefly  on  tea,  treacle, 
bread  and  beef  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
Because  it  takes  a long  time  to  eat  the  whole  of  a 
bullock,  most  of  the  beef  is  salted.  It  is  not  often 
that  there  is  any  mutton,  for  there  are  few  sheep  in 
these  warm  cattle  lands. 

The  bread,  sometimes  at  the  station  and  always 
when  on  the  march  from  one  place  to  another,  is  of 
a kind  called  damper.  Most  English  Boy  Scouts 
learn  how  to  make  damper,  but  as  a rule  they  are  not 
very  successful. 

A quantity  of  flour  is  placed  on  a piece  of  canvas 
about  a yard  square,  or  on  a piece  of  bark  pulled  from 
a tree.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  cream  of  tartar  and  a 
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little  salt  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  mixed.  If 
there  is  too  much  tartar  or  too  much  soda  the  damper 
has  a very  unpleasant  taste,  and  if  there  is  too  little  it 
is  heavy.  After  mixing,  water  is  added,  and  the 
whole  kneaded  into  a soft  dough.  By  this  time  the 
fire  of  logs  and  twigs  has  burned  down  to  a mass  of 
hot  ashes.  A hole  is  made  in  the  pile  of  ashes  and 
the  dough  popped  into  the  hole,  where  it  is  left  to 
bake.  When  it  is  cooked  it  is  taken  out  and  the  ashes 
are  scraped  off  with  a knife. 

The  life  on  a cattle-station  is  very  lonely.  The  wife 
of  the  boss  may  not  see  another  white  woman  for 
weeks  and  weeks  at  a time.  If  she  has  any  servants 
they  are  so-called  black  women.  Many  of  these  can 
ride  a horse  or  handle  a stock  whip  as  well  as  any 
white  man,  but  they  are  poor  companions  for  a white 
woman.  To  these  people,  miles  away  from  friends, 
a wireless  set  is  of  great  value. 

There  are  few  children  at  the  station  and  of  course 
there  is  no  school.  The  children,  however,  learn  a 
great  deal.  They  may  not  be  very  good  readers  or 
know  much  about  history  or  geography,  but  they  can 
milk  a cow,  ride  a horse  and  harness  it  to  a cart,  snare 
or  shoot  game,  kill  a snake,  make  a damper  and  find 
their  way,  where  there  are  no  roads,  by  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  the  stars. 
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The  busy  time  of  the  year  on  the  station  is  when 
the  cattle  are  collected  in  order  to  pick  out  the  animals 
that  are  to  be  sold.  The  stockmen  who  do  this  work 
are  dressed  in  a loose  shirt,  tight  riding-breeches,  and 
a broad-brimmed  hat,  and  carry  the  long  thong  of 
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the  stock  whip  coiled  round  their  shoulders.  They 
are  all  good  horsemen  and  they  are  mounted  on 
splendid  horses. 

They  set  off  at  daylight  to  find  the  cattle,  and  as 
soon  as  the  herd  has  been  discovered,  the  mustering 
begins.  The  idea  is  to  drive  the  whole  mob  to  some 
place  where  those  animals  that  are  wanted  can  be 
parted  from  the  rest.  The  animals  are  very  timid,  but 
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they  are  kept  together  by  the  stockmen,  who  ride 
round  and  round  them,  making  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  The  beasts  toss  and  sway,  poke  their  sharp 
horns  into  each  other’s  ribs  and,  from  time  to  time, 
try  to  dash  away. 

At  the  proper  place,  usually  a clear  patch  of  country, 
the  herd  is  brought  to  a standstill : the  head  stock- 
man,  or  the  man  who  is  buying,  points  out  which 
animal  is  wanted,  and  a rider  sets  out  after  it.  He 
pushes  his  way  into  the  mob,  and  twists  and  turns 
after  the  chosen  beast  until  it  is  driven  out  of  the  herd 
into  another,  but  smaller  group.  In  this  very  dan- 
gerous work  the  rider  is  greatly  helped  by  his  horse, 
for  the  horse  understands  the  business  as  well  as  the 
rider  and  seems  fully  to  enjoy  it. 

When  the  animals  have  been  collected  they  are 
driven  away  to  the  markets,  factories  and  ships  in 
mobs  that  may  number  a thousand.  They  travel 
very  slowly,  and  as  they  may  have  to  walk  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  the  march  may  last  three  or  more 
months.  The  men  who  take  care  of  them  are  called 
overlanders,  or  drovers. 

A thousand  head  of  cattle  need  a great  deal  of 
water,  and  water  is  not  easily  found  in  many  parts  of 
Australia  : much  of  the  country  is  very  dry.  The 
drover  must  know  where  the  water-holes  are  and  how 
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far  apart  they  are.  The  cattle  can  then  be  driven 
from  one  water-hole  to  another. 

If  the  hole  is  small,  great  care  is  needed  or  the 
beasts  will  rush  at  it ; those  behind  force  the  front 
rank  right  across  before  they  have  had  time  to  drink. 
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CATTLE  AT  A WATER-HOLE  : THE  WATER  IS  RAISED  BY  THE  WINDMILL 
PUMP  ON  THE  RIGHT 

and  the  mud  becomes  so  stirred  up  that  the  water  is 
too  dirty  to  be  of  any  use.  Therefore,  when  the  herd 
is  about  a mile  from  a hole  it  is  split  up  into  small 
groups.  Each  of  these  is  driven  forward  in  turn  and 
prevented  from  walking  into  the  pools. 

On  the  long,  long  road  from  the  station  to  the  sea. 
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the  cook  goes  first,  driving  a cart  and  looking  out  for 
good  camping-places.  In  the  cart  are  the  food  and 
the  camp  oven,  a round  iron  pot  with  three  legs,  a 
flat  bottom  and  a lid.  In  this  pot  the  cook  can  bake, 
boil  or  stew.  Behind  the  cook  is  the  herd,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  overlanders  on  their  horses. 

Every  evening,  at  a place  fixed  by  the  cook,  a halt 
is  called.  Supper  is  prepared  and  eaten  by  the  men, 
while  the  animals,  glad  of  a rest,  lie  down  quietly  to 
chew  the  cud.  As  no  one  knows  when  something 
may  frighten  the  cattle  and  send  them  dashing  away 
over  the  country,  they  have  to  be  watched  all  night 
by  a horseman.  This  is  a rather  cheerless  business, 
for  in  summer  the  mosquitoes  seem  to  be  very  wide 
awake  and  busy,  and  in  the  winter  the  nights  are 
sometimes  very  cold. 

When  the  railway  is  reached  the  mob  is  broken  up. 
Some  of  the  animals  are  sent  in  trucks  to  the  big 
cities  of  the  coast,  while  others  are  sent  to  the  factories 
to  be  turned  into  frozen  beef  or  beef  extract. 

EXERCISE 


In  your  notebook  make  a list  of  the  things  about  which  these  chapters  are 
written  in  the  following  way  : 


Product. 

Country. 

When  most  rain  falls. 

CHAPTER  4 


THE  RICE-FARMERS  OF  BURMA 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  hot  land,  called  a 
monsoon  land.  Here  the  wind  blows,  for  six 
months,  from  the  land  to  the  sea  and  the  weather  is 
dry  : this  dry  season  is  called  the  winter  season,  but 
it  is  never  cold.  During  the  six  summer  months  the 
wind  blows  from  the  sea  to  the  land  and  the  weather 
is  both  hot  and  wet. 

Burma  is  one  of  these  monsoon  countries.  Like 
the  other  monsoon  lands  of  Asia — India,  China  and 
Japan — it  grows  rice.  Rice  is  a kind  of  grass  and  the 
part  we  eat  is  the  seed. 

As  a rule,  all  over  the  world,  the  people  who  grow 
rice  eat  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  crops  themselves,  just 
as  we  eat  all  the  wheat  we  grow.  Burma,  however, 
has  much  more  rice  than  she  needs  and  sends  a great 
deal  to  other  countries,  where  it  is  often  sold  as 
“ Indian  rice.” 

Because  rice  is  grown  under  water  the  fields  must 
be  flat,  so  that  the  water  may  flow  evenly  over  the 
whole  of  them.  They  are,  therefore,  mostly  in  low 
level  plains.  To  prevent  the  water  from  running 
away  they  are  surrounded  by  little  banks  of  earth. 
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During  the  wet  weather  these  banks  are  used  as 
footpaths,  for  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  either  under 
water  or,  if  not,  very  muddy. 

Rice,  like  rubber,  is  first  sown  in  a special  field  called 
the  nursery,  where  it  stays  till  it  is  from  five  to  six 
inches  high,  but  the  rice  nursery  is  flooded.  While 
the  young  rice  is  growing  in  the  nursery  the  farmer 
prepares  the  other  fields.  These  are  ploughed,  under 
water,  and  turned  into  a rich  sloppy  mass  of  mud. 

The  plough  is  drawn  by  slow-moving  oxen  or  by 
water  buffaloes.  Water  buffaloes  are  big  ugly  ani- 
mals with  huge  horns.  They  are  very  tame  with  their 
native  owners,  and  little  children  may  often  be  seen 
driving  them  about,  running  behind  them  with  a stick 
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THE  RICE  HARVEST  : NATIVES  CUTTING  THE  RICE 

or  sitting  on  their  broad  hard  backs  as  they  pass  along 
rough  paths  or  through  streams  or  flooded  fields. 

When  the  fields  are  ready  the  young  plants  are 
taken  from  the  nursery.  They  are  pulled  up  about  a 
hundred  at  a time,  shaken  gently  to  remove  some  of 
the  mud,  and  then  tied  in  bundles.  These  are  carried 
to  the  fields,  where  men  and  women,  walking  back- 
wards, push  them  into  holes  five  or  six  inches  apart. 

In  the  hot  wet  air  and  ground  the  plants  grow  from 
six  to  nine  inches  in  a day,  so  that  two  or  more  crops  can 
be  cultivated  in  the  same  field  in  one  season.  Between 
planting  and  harvesting  much  time  must  be  spent 
in  keeping  down  the  weeds,  which  are  just  as  fond 
of  water  as  the  rice  is  and  want  to  grow  just  as  quickly. 
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The  fields  dry  slowly  as  the  rice  ripens  for  the 
harvest.  The  stalks  are  cut  by  hatid  with  sickles, 
some  of  the  straw  being  left  to  be  eaten,  later  on,  by 
the  cattle.  The  grain  is  tied  up  in  bundles  that  look 
much  like  sheaves  of  wheat  at  home,  and  are  left  for 
two  or  three  days  to  dry.  They  are  then  carried 
home  to  the  village  in  carts  drawn  by  bullocks  or 
buffaloes. 

To  thresh  the  rice,  the  sheaves  are  spread  in  a big 
ring  on  a smooth,  hard  piece  of  ground,  over  which 
the  cattle  are  slowly  driven  round  and  round  to  tread 
out  the  grain.  When  the  threshing  is  over  there  is 
a huge  pile  of  grain  mixed  with  husks  and  bits  of 
straw.  To  separate  the  grain  the  mixture  is  tossed 
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into  the  air  in  a shallow  pan  or  basket  and  the  wind 
blows  away  the  chaff. 

The  rice  is  still  not  quite  fit  for  use,  because  it  has 
a hard  husk.  The  husk  is  removed  by  pounding  it 
with  big  pieces  of  wood  in  large,  deep,  wooden 
bowls.  The  women  usually  do  this  kind  of  work, 
and  in  any  small  village  you  can  hear  a steady 
thump,  thump,  thump  from  morning  to  night. 

Growing  rice  is  hard  work.  It  is  tiring  enough, 
on  a summer’s  day  in  England,  to  stoop  down  and 
weed  the  garden  : it  is  much  worse  to  toil  in  blazing 
sunshine  and  stand,  except  at  harvest-time,  in  six 
inches  of  mud  and  more  than  six  inches  of  water. 

The  chief  people  who  do  this  work  in  Burma  are 
the  Burmese.  They  are  short  and  sturdy,  with 
brownish-yellow  skins,  black  hair  and  broad  flat  faces 
like  those  of  the  Chinese. 

They  live  in  houses  mostly  made  of  the  things  that 
grow  round  them — wood  and  leaves.  The  wood 
may  be  teak  or  bamboo,  and  the  leaves  either  grass 
or  palm  leaves.  The  floors  are  made  of  split  bamboo 
and  the  walls  are  of  bamboo  matting.  Inside  the 
house  there  is  usually  a low  wooden  table,  but  there 
are  no  chairs  and  no  beds,  for  the  people  both  sit  and 
sleep  on  the  floor  on  mats.  These  mats  are  woven 
out  of  diflerent  kinds  of  grasses. 
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Because  there  are 
few  good  roads 
except  water  roads 
and  no  water  sup- 
ply through  pipes 
and  taps  for 
drinking,  washing 
or  cooking,  the 
houses  are  usually 
not  far  from  a well 
or  a stream.  In 
the  valley,  where 
the  heavy  rains 
bring  floods,  the 
houses  may  be 
lifted  up  on  piles. 

Where  water  is 
always  at  the  front 
door  a boat  or  a 
canoe  is  as  com- 
mon as  a sleeping- 
mat,  and  children 
learn  to  swim  as  soon  as  they  can  walk.  The  only 
person  in  the  family  who  is  not  as  much  at  home  in 
the  river  as  in  the  house  is  the  tiny  baby,  but  if,  by 
any  chance,  it  falls  into  the  water  it  is  soon  saved. 


[Courtesy,  Messrs.  Carbutt  & Co.,  Ltd. 
RICE  GRAIN  BEING  TOSSED  IN  A SHALLOW 
BASKET  FOR  THE  WIND  TO  BLOW  AWAY 
THE  CHAFF. 
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Somebody,  perhaps  grandmother,  just  dives  into  the 
water  and  pulls  it  out. 

If  the  house  is  on  piles  the  space  between  the  floor 
and  the  ground  is  used  as  a stable  for  cattle  or  as  a 
place  where  all  the  rubbish  can  be  thrown  : if  the 
house  is  built  out  over  a river  all  the  rubbish  goes 
into  it  and  is  carried  away  by  the  stream. 

Because  the  Burmese  are  mostly  farmers,  they  live 
in  villages  and  not  in  towns.  In  the  south,  where 
most  of  the  rice  is  grown,  and  most  of  the  roads  are 
water  roads,  the  villages  usually  face  a stream. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  surrounded 
by  a high  strong  fence  of  thorns  or  of  wooden 
palings  to  keep  out  wild  beasts  and  robbers.  In  the 
fence  there  are  one  or  more  gates  that  are  closed  at 
night  and  guarded  by  a watchman — if  he  is  not  asleep. 
By  the  gates  are  little  cupboards  in  which  are  placed 
jars  of  drinking  water  for  the  use  of  thirsty  people. 
The  cup  is  a coco-nut  shell  with  a long  handle. 

There  are  usually  a great  many  children  in  the 
village,  and  very  happy  little  people  they  are.  When 
they  are  babies  they  roll  about  in  the  dust  without 
any  clothes,  or  are  carried  by  the  mother  on  her  hip,  or 
sleep  in  a cradle  made  of  bamboo.  As  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough  they  begin  to  help  at  home  and  in  the 
fields.  They  drive  oxen  and  buffaloes  and  sit  on 
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platforms,  making  all  kinds  of  noises,  to  frighten 
away  the  birds. 

In  the  olden  days  the  girls  did  not  go  to  school 
unless  they  lived  in  a town,  but  this  is  not  so  now. 
At  home  they  learn  to  cook  and  clean  rice  and  to 
weave  the  cloth  for  their  clothes.  They  cut  firewood 
and  fetch  water  from  the  well  or  the  river,  and  some- 
times mother  has  to  wait  a long  time  for  the  water 
because  there  is  so  much  chattering  at  the  well. 

They  wear,  like  their  brothers  and  their  parents,  a 
short  white  jacket  and  a kind  of  brightly  coloured 
skirt,  and  as  these  garments  have  few  or  no  pockets, 
they  make  baskets  in  which  to  carry  things.  The 
only  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  men  and  the 
women  is  that  the  men  wear  some  kind  of  covering 
on  their  heads  and  the  women  do  not. 

Boys  nearly  always  go  to  school.  In  every  village 
there  is  a place  called  a monastery  : this  consists 
chiefly  of  a number  of  houses  where  the  monks  live 
and  one  large  schoolroom  ; the  monks  are  the 
schoolmasters.  A peep  into  such  a school  would 
show  us  perhaps  a dozen  boys,  with  eyes  as  bright  as 
beads,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  learning  the 
Burmese  ABC,  not  from  a book,  but  from  a board. 
Each  of  the  pupils  is  shouting  out  his  letters,  and 
there  is  a great  deal  of  noise.  At  one  time  reading  and 
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AT  SCHOOL  IN  BURMA 


writing  were  almost  the  only  things  taught  in  these 
old  village  schools,  though  lessons  were  also  given  in 
arithmetic.  In  the  larger  villages  and  towns  the  schools 
are  managed  by  the  Government,  and  children  learn 
much  more  ; as  a Burmese  boy  once  said,  ‘‘Monks’ 
school  for  pleasant ; English  school  for  get-on.” 
Games  are  much  the  same  as  ours.  Girls  have 
dolls  to  dress  and  nurse,  while  boys  have  marbles. 
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tops,  kites,  toy  boats  and  footballs.  There  is  a 
national  game,  a kind  of  football,  in  which  there  are 
no  goals  and  the  players  stand  in  a ring.  The  ball  is 
of  cane  and  only  about  six  inches  across.  It  is  thrown 
into  the  air  and  the  game  is  to  keep  it  in  the  air  as 
long  as  possible,  either  with  the  head,  the  foot,  the 
knee,  the  shoulder  or  the  elbow  ; it  must  not  be 
touched  by  hand.  If  the  ball  falls  behind  the  player 
he  does  not  turn  round,  but,  throwing  his  leg  behind, 
gives  it  a kick  with  his  heel  and  brings  it  back  into 
the  circle.  Soccer  also  is  now  a very  popular  game. 

The  Burmese,  not  only  the  children,  but  also  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  believe  in  good  and  bad  spirits, 
in  ghosts  and  fairies,  some  of  which  live  in  trees  and 
flowers.  Here  and  there  in  the  trees,  the  grown-ups 
build  tiny  houses  in  which  the  fairies  may  live,  and 
folks  going  by  get  down  from  any  animal  they  may 
be  riding  and  pass  as  quietly  as  they  can  in  order  not 
to  disturb  the  wee  people  in  their  homes  up  above. 

EXERCISE 

Look  at  the  houses  in  the  pictures  on  pages  17,  25,  29,  43.  Say  in  what  country 
each  is  and  of  what  it  is  made. 


CHAPTER  5 

IN  THE  ORANGE-GROVES  OF  SPAIN 


OUTSIDE  the  hot 
desert  there  are 
lands  that  have  all 
their  rain  in  winter. 
The  summers  are  dry 
and  very  warm  ; the 
winters  are  wet  and 
mild.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  lands 
of  winter  rain  lie 
round  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  One  of 
these  is  Spain. 

Spain  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  dry  country.  In 
many  parts,  in  the  summer,  water  for  drinking  is  sold 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  platforms  of  railway  stations. 

Because  the  summer  is  so  dry,  plants  cannot  live 
unless  they  can  find  or  hold  some  of  the  water  that 
has  fallen  in  the  winter.  The  vine,  for  instance,  has 
a long  root  that  goes  deep  down  into  the  ground. 
The  stem  of  the  cork  oak  has  a thick  bark  that 
prevents  water  being  lost  through  the  trunk.  The 
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orange  has  a layer  of  wax  to  prevent  water  being  lost 
through  the  leaves. 

Grass  withers,  but  fruits  ripen  well.  There  are 
figs,  peaches,  lemons  and  oranges.  More  oranges 
are  grown  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  chief  gardens  are  in  the  east,  south-east 
and  south.  In  these  gardens  there  are  miles  and 
miles  of  orange  trees,  all  set  out  in  straight  lines  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  On  some  very 
big  farms  the  only  crop  is  oranges. 

Now  the  orange  is  a very  thirsty  fruit  and  needs  a 
great  deal  of  water  in  summer,  at  the  time  when,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  is  no  rain.  The  farmer  has  there- 
fore to  water  his  trees,  just  as  we  have  to  water  our 
gardens  in  very  dry  weather.  But  he  can’t  do  it 
with  a watering-can  or  a hose.  That  would  take  too 
long  and  would  not  make  the  ground  wet  enough. 

Sometimes  the  farmer  draws  water  from  a well  by 
means  of  a wheel  which  is  turned  round  and  round 
by  a mule  or  a donkey.  On  the  wheel  are  a number 
of  little  pots.  Each  pot,  one  after  the  other,  is  dipped 
into  the  well,  filled  with  water  and  then  lifted.  When 
it  reaches  the  top  of  the  wheel  it  tips  over  and  the 
water  runs  out  of  it  into  a little  ditch  and  so  to  the 
orchard. 

In  other  places  the  water  may  be  brought  from  the 
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mountains  by  big  canals  and  led  to  the  fields  by  little 
ones.  It  is  worth  so  much  that  great  care  has  to  be 
taken  not  to  waste  any  of  it,  and  the  farmer  may  fill 
his  own  little  canal  only  when  the  bell  of  his  big 
church  rings  out  to  say  it  is  time  for  him  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  farmers  do  not  always  play  fair. 
They  may  turn  the  water  on  too  soon  or  turn  it  off 
a little  bit  late  in  order  to  get  more  than  their  share. 
If,  however,  anyone  is  found  to  be  cheating  he  is 
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taken  before  the  Water  Court,  which  is  held  in  the 
open  air  once  a week.  The  judges,  of  whom  there 
are  eight,  sit  on  chairs,  each  of  which  has  on  it  the 
name  of  a big  canal.  The  punishment  for  the  cheat 
may  be  that  the  water  for  his  garden  will  be  cut  off. 

The  busy  season  in  the  orange  orchard  is  the 
harvest,  which  lasts  from  October  to  March.  In  the 
same  grove  there  will  be  trees  loaded  with  ripe  fruit 
and  others  that  are  only  in  blossom,  or,  it  may  be, 
one  can  find  bud,  blossom  and  fruit  all  on  the  same 
tree  at  the  same  time. 

Picking  oranges  is  not  very  hard  work  and  is  done 
chiefly  by  boys,  girls  and  women.  The  trees  are  low, 
about  fifteen  feet,  and  the  fruit  on  the  branches  is 
easily  reached  by  ladders.  As  the  fruit  is  picked  it  is 
dropped,  very  gently,  into  a basket  carried  at  the  side. 
Great  care  must  be  taken,  for  if  one  orange  gets 
bruised  it  may  go  bad  and  spoil  many  of  those  with 
which  it  is  packed. 

When  the  basket  is  full  it  is  taken  to  the  packing- 
shed,  where  the  oranges  are  first  left  for  their  skins 
to  harden  and  then  sorted  into  different  classes. 
The  better  fruit  is  then  wrapped  in  tissue-paper,  each 
piece  of  paper  having  printed  upon  it  the  name  of 
the  merchant.  Finally  they  are  very  carefully  packed 
in  wooden  boxes. 
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When  the  harvest  is  in  full  swing  the  platforms  at 
the  railway  stations  are  almost  hidden  with  oranges  : 
carts  keep  coming,  one  after  the  other,  bringing  more 


[E.N.A. 

A FIRST  SORTING  OF  THE  ORANGES  IN  THE  FIELDS 


and  more  boxes  : the  trucks  on  the  sidings  are  as  full 
as  they  can  hold,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  perfume 
of  the  golden  fruit. 

The  farmer  and  his  workpeople  rise  very  early, 
especially  in  the  summer.  The  first  meal  of  the  day 
is  usually  a cup  of  chocplate  and  a lump  of  dry  bread. 


OF 
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A PEASANT  GIRL  MILKING  A GOAT  IN  THE  STREET 

Coffee  is  not  often  drunk  and  tea  never.  There  is 
no  butter,  and  no  milk  except  goats’  milk.  The 
summer  is  too  dry  for  the  rich  grass  that  is  found  in 
wetter  lands  and  there  are  few  cattle.  Goats,  how- 
ever, will  eat  poor  grass,  thorny  shrubs  and  almost 
anything  that  grows.  There  are  plenty  of  goats  and 
it  is  easy  to  get  goats’  milk.  The  goat-herd  takes  his 
goats  for  a walk  through  the  streets  of  the  town  or 
the  village  and  milks  them  when  anyone  asks  him. 

About  noon,  when  the  sun  is  hot,  there  is  a rest, 
and  the  first  good  meal  of  the  day.  If  father  cannot 
come  home  to  dinner,  then  his  wife  and  children  will 
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very  likely  go  out  to  him  and  have  their  meal  with 
him  in  the  orchard.  If  there  is  any  meat  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  the  flesh  of  the  goat,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  there  will  be  any  meat.  Other  things  that  we 
should  find,  at  one  place  or  another,  would  be  dried 
codfish,  eggs,  oil  from  the  olive,  sausage,  rice, 
potatoes,  onions,  cucumber  and  fruit.  Thirst  is 
quenched  with  wine,  which  is  sometimes  cheaper 
than  water. 

Even  the  very  rich  live  in  much  the  same  way — 
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bread  and  chocolate  or  bread  and  water  about  eight ; 
broth,  vegetables  and  fruit  at  one  ; a cup  of  coffee 
and  nothing  to  eat  about  five  ; and  then  supper  of 
vegetables,  salads  and  cheese  and  fruit  in  the  evening. 

The  homes  of  the  peasants  who  grow  things  in 
Spain  are  not  very  comfortable.  In  some  of  them 
the  lower  room  is  the  stable,  fowl-house,  and  goat- 
shed.  Upstairs  is  the  room  where  the  family  lives 
amidst  the  smell  of  the  stable  and  the  smoke  of  its 
own  fires.  These  fires  are  laid  on  a fireplace  of 
mud  and  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  schools,  too,  are  not  very  good.  Children 
may  have  to  sit  on  the  ground  because  there  are  no 
forms  or  desks,  and  the  room  may  be  very  dark  be- 
cause there  are  no  windows.  To  reach  the  school 
the  little  ones  may  have  to  travel  miles  on  mules,  and 
a mule  may  sometimes  be  seen  with  as  many  as  four 
on  its  back  at  one  time. 

Very  often  the  lessons  are  not  given  in  the  school 
but  out  of  doors  in  the  open  air.  There  are  few 
holidays,  but  on  Sundays  there  may  be  a visit,  with 
the  teacher,  to  an  orange  garden,  where  the  man  to 
whom  it  belongs  will,  very  likely,  give  both  teacher 
and  scholars  a good  meal  for  nothing. 


CHAPTER  6 

IN  THE  COTTON-FIELDS  OF  AMERICA 


Lands  with  winter 
rain,  like  those 
round  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  lie  on  the 
west  sides  of  the  con- 
tinents. Opposite  to 
them,  on  the  east  sides, 
are  other  lands  that  are 
just  about  as  warm  but  have  their  rain  in  summer. 
Because  they  are  farther  from  the  equator  they  are 
cooler  than  the  savana  lands  and  the  monsoon  lands 
that  also  have  summer  rains. 

In  one  of  these  lands,  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  grown  most  of  the 
cotton  of  the  world.  The  summers  are  long  and 
warm  and  the  winters  are  mild  ; sugar  and  rice,  as 
well  as  cotton,  are  cultivated. 

The  cotton  grower  ploughs  his  land  in  winter, 
harrows  it,  ploughs  it  again  early  in  spring  and  sows 
his  seeds  in  April.  When  the  plant  is  fully  grown  it 
is  a small  shrub,  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  It 
throws  out  a large  number  of  flower  stalks,  at  the 
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ends  of  which  are  the  buds.  When  the  buds  open, 
the  white  petals  of  the  young  flowers  are  seen.  On 
the  second  day  the  petals  turn  pink.  On  the  third 
or  fourth  day  they  fall  off  and  the  pod  is  seen.  This 
pod  is  not  long  like  a pea  pod  ; it  is  more  like  a nut. 

When  the  pod  is  ripe  it  bursts  open  and  shows  four 
or  five  cells  each  filled  with  seeds  and  a mass  of  silky 
fluffy  stuff.  The  fluffy  stuff  is  raw  cotton.  At  this 
time  the  fields  are  as  white  and  shining  as  a wide 
stretch  of  newly  fallen  sunlit  snow. 

Now  the  pickers  arrive.  They  are  mostly  negroes, 
whose  forefathers  were  brought  from  Africa  as 
slaves.  There  are  no  longer  any  slaves  in  America, 
but  the  workers  in  the  cotton  fields  are  still  negroes. 

They  are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  they  look  blacker 
than  ever  amongst  the  whiteness  of  the  field.  Each 
one  has  a sack  which  hangs  at  one  side  to  leave  both 
hands  free.  As  the  cotton  is  picked  it  is  put  into  the 
sack.  When  the  sack  is  full  it  is  emptied  into  a big 
basket.  When  the  basket  is  full  it  is  carried  to  the 
cotton  house  to  be  weighed.  The  more  cotton  the 
negro  picks  the  more  money  he  is  paid. 

While  the  picking  is  taking  place  a white  overseer 
rides  round  on  his  horse  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
pickers.  The  work  itself  is  not  hard,  but  it  needs 
skill,  and  women  and  children,  with  their  quick. 
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A STALK  OF  A COTTON  PLANT,  SHOWING  THE  RIPE  COTTON 
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nimble  fingers,  are  better  than  men.  The  most  tiring 
part  is  the  stooping  down  where  the  branches  are 
low. 

There  is  always  a great  deal  of  pleasant  noise. 
The  babies,  who  are  either  carried  on  the  backs  of 
their  mothers  or  are  looked  after  by  their  black 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  may 
cry  or  laugh  as  they  please.  The  older  children  and 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  however,  sing  and  crack 
jokes,  for  negroes  are  the  merriest  folk  on  earth. 
No  matter  how  hard  they  have  to  work  they  are 
always  ready  to  sing. 
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A STEAMER  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  LOADED  WITH  BALES  OF  COTTON 

The  freshly  plucked  cotton  is  full  of  seed.  This  is 
taken  out  by  a machine.  The  loose  fluffy  stuff  is  then 
pressed  tightly  together  into  big  bales.  The  bales 
are  covered  with  strong,  coarse  cloth,  bound  round 
with  narrow  iron  bands  and  sent  away  to  factories 
all  over  the  world. 

When  the  day’s  work  is  finished  the  negroes  go 
singing  home.  These  homes  are  small  wooden 
cabins  or  huts  with  only  two  rooms.  The  chimneys 
are  of  brick  or  of  sticks  and  mud,  and  are  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  the  men  have  put  the  mules  in  the 
stables  they  are  ready  for  their  suppers.  The  negroes 
live  mostly  on  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes  and 
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bacon.  Sweet  potatoes  look  something  like  ordi- 
nary potatoes,  but  they  are  soft,  sweet  and  yellow 
inside.  Small,  flat  pieces  of  pastry  made  of  wheat- 
flour  and  soaked  in  gravy  are  also  much  liked. 

The  darkie  cook  seldom  boils  or  bakes  anything. 
She  fries  almost  everything,  even  chicken  when  she 
has  a chicken,  and  the  corn  bread  is  often  much  more 
like  a pancake  than  a loaf. 

After  supper  there  is  more  singing  and  dancing  to 
the  sound  of  a tinkling  banjo.  The  negro  plays 
well,  dances  well  and  sings  well.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  it  is  often  late  at  night  before  he  goes  to  bed. 

Many  of  the  negroes  are  now  their  own  masters 
and  farm  their  own  land.  If  they  pay  rent,  they 
may  pay  it,  not  in  money,  but  with  a share  of  their 
crops.  Some,  however,  work  for  a white  man,  for 
wages.  On  a big  plantation  they  may  live  in  log 
huts  placed  here  and  there  in  the  fields  or  close 
together  near  the  master’s  house,  or  they  may  live 
in  a special  part  of  the  nearest  village  or  little  town. 
In  the  streets  of  these  towns  there  are  often  more 
black  people  than  white. 

The  master  lives  in  the  middle  of  the  plantation. 
His  house  has  a broad  verandah  to  give  shelter  from 
the  sun  and  a wide,  cool  hall  running  through  it 
from  back  to  front.  On  either  side  of  the  hall  are 
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two  rooms,  each  about  twenty  feet  square.  In  the 
old  days  the  kitchen  was  nearly  always  in  another 
building,  but  it  is  now  part  of  the  house.  Near  at 
hand  are  the  barns  and  stables. 


NEGRO  HOUSES 


The  “ big  house,”  as  the  negroes  call  it,  was  very 
likely  built  many  years  ago  by  slaves.  They  made 
the  bricks  for  the  foundations  and  the  fireplaces,  cut 
and  sawed  the  timber  for  the  walls  and  built  the 
house  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Almost  the  only  thing 
the  white  man  bought  was  glass  for  the  windows  and 
things  like  pipes,  that  were  made  of  iron.  Many  of 
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the  big  houses  are  still  standing,  hidden  by  a tangle 
of  vines  and  shrubs  and  the  great  trees  that  shade 
them. 

The  old  plantations  were  often  very  large,  some  of 
them  reaching  for  thirty  miles  or  more  from  the 
planter’s  house.  There  were  few  good  roads,  and  in 
wet  weather  the  wheels  of  the  carts  would  sink 
almost  to  their  axles  in  the  soft  clay.  At  times  a 
team  of  mules  could  not  pull  a single  empty  wagon 
through  the  mud.  The  planter  went  to  and  fro  over 
his  big  plantation  on  the  back  of  a horse. 

In  these  days  there  are  better  roads  and  the  motor 
car  has  taken  the  place  of  the  horse,  though  carts 
drawn  by  mules  are  still  common.  Many  of  the 
plantations  have  been  cut  up  into  smaller  pieces  that, 
as  we  have  said,  are  owned  or  rented  by  the  negroes 
themselves. 


EXERCISES 

1.  What  are  : — Rubber,  dates,  rice,  cotton  ? 

2.  With  the  help  of  a dictionary  give  the  meaning  of: — Coolie,  homestead, 
savana,  damper,  monsoon,  monastery. 

3.  Describe  the  picture  on  page  58. 


CHAPTER  7 


THE  DAIRY-FARMERS  OF  DENMARK 

WE  have  seen  people 
at  work  in  hot 
lands  and  in  warm  lands. 
Now  we  come  to  the 
cool  lands  where  live 
people  who  grow  very 
much  the  same  kinds  of 
things  as  are  grown  in 
England.  One  of  these  cool  lands,  Denmark,  sells 
more  butter  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  winter  is  colder  than  that  of  England,  but  it 
is  not  too  cold  to  prevent  people  working.  The 
summer  is  not  too  hot,  and  there  is  rain,  more  or 
less,  all  the  year  round. 

Denmark  is  rather  too  damp  to  grow  wheat,  and 
the  farmer  cultivates  chiefly  oats,  barley,  rye,  grass 
and  roots  on  which  to  feed  cattle.  As  a rule  he  does 
not  sell  his  crops.  He  gives  them  to  his  cows  to  eat 
and  sells  their  milk  as  butter  and  cheese.  In  this  way 
he  makes  more  money. 

The  dairy  farms  are  mostly  rather  small,  so  that 
there  are  a great  many  of  them,  and  whitewashed 
farm-houses  with  roofs  of  red  tiles  are  to  be  seen 
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everywhere.  The  big  farm-houses  are  built  round 
four  sides  of  a square  with  a farm-yard  in  the  middle. 
On  one  of  the  four  sides  is  the  house.  The  other 
three  sides  are  filled  with  stables  and  barns  and  such 
places  as  the  brew-house,  the  bake-house,  the  store 
for  peat,  the  cart- shed,  the  threshing-floor  and  the 
cattle-shed. 

The  small  farm-houses  are  often  in  one  long  piece, 
half  of  which  is  for  the  farmer  and  half  for  his  stores 
and  animals. 

On  the  roof  is  a wooden  pole  that  holds  up  a small 
wooden  platform.  On  this  platform,  or  perhaps  on 
the  chimney,  storks  build  their  nests  : storks  bring 
good  luck.  They  may  often  be  seen  catching  the 
frogs  that  jump  about  in  the  meadows. 

Each  farm  has  a big  garden  and  an  orchard  and  may 
be  surrounded  by  trees.  Very  often  there  is  a wind- 
mill to  grind  corn  and  chop  hay  and  cattle  food,  but 
in  these  days  many  farmers  do  their  grinding  and 
threshing  by  means  of  electricity. 

There  are  no  hedges  or  walls  between  the  fields 
and  the  cattle  do  not  wander.  In  summer  all  the 
cows  are  taken  out  to  the  clover  fields.  They  are  tied 
to  each  other  in  rows  of  four  and  walk  along  just 
like  a company  of  soldiers.  In  this  way  a tiny  little 
boy  can  drive  many  big  cows. 
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DANISH  FARM  BUILT  IN  A SQUARE,  WITH  THE  FARMYARD  IN  THE 
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[Jonah  Co.,  Copenhagen 

BRINGING  HOME  THE  COWS  : THEY  ARE  TIED  TO  EACH  OTHER  IN  ROWS 
OF  FOUR 

In  the  clover  field  each  cow  is  tied  to  a peg  by  a 
long  chain.  Three  or  four  times  a day  the  peg  is 
moved  a little,  so  that  the  cows  may  get  enough  to 
eat  and  not  spoil  the  rest  of  the  grass  by  trampling  it 
down,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  left  loose. 

The  Danish  farmer  works  very  hard  and  so  do  his 
wife  and  children.  Work  begins  when  the  cock 
crows.  To  get  quite  awake  you  dip  your  head  into 
a pail  of  ice-cold  water  just  drawn  from  the  well. 
Next  you  slip  into  a pair  of  wooden  shoes  and  go 
""  clip-clap  ” across  the  yard  to  the  cowshed,  where 
the  cows  are  being  milked.  As  soon  as  a pail  is  full 
the  milk  is  poured  through  a strainer  into  a big 
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A FARM-GIRL  MOVING  THE  PEG  SO  THAT  THE  COWS  DO  NOT  TRAMPLE 
THE  GRASS  AS  THEY  EAT  : NOTICE  THE  BARE  PLACES  WHERE  THEY 
HAVE  ALREADY  EATEN  THE  GRASS 

churn.  The  strainer  catches  any  possible  dirt  and 
cow’s  hair. 

The  milk  from  each  farm  is  put  in  big  cans  and 
wheeled  down  to  the  gate,  where  it  is  picked  up  by 
motor  lorries  that  go  round  to  the  farms  every 
morning.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  big  dairies,  where 
the  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk  and  churned 
into  butter  by  machinery. 

The  butter  is  sold  in  many  countries.  Some  of  it, 
in  tins,  is  sent  to  lands  as  far  away  as  India  and 
China.  The  Danish  farmer  sells  so  much  butter  that 
he  often  has  none  left  for  himself,  and  eats  margarine. 
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The  buttermilk  that  is  left  over  after  the  butter  has 
been  made  is  given  back  to  the  farmer  for  his  pigs. 
When  the  pigs  are  old  enough  and  fat  enough  they, 
too,  are  sent  to  a factory  and  turned  into  Danish 
bacon. 

To  make  the  pigs  fat  enough  they  must  be  given 
grain,  and  as  the  Danes  do  not  grow  much  grain 
they  have  to  buy  a great  deal  from  other  countries. 
This  grain  can  also  be  used  for  feeding  poultry,  and 
the  Danes  sell  millions  of  eggs  every  year. 

The  eggs,  like  the  milk  and  the  pigs,  are  collected 
so  that  they  can  be  sold  in  large  quantities.  Each 
egg  has  on  it  the  date  when  it  was  laid,  and  is  tested 
to  see  if  it  is  good.  If  a farmer  sends  in  a bad  egg 
he  has  to  pay  a fine  of  as  much  as  five  shillings  for 
each  bad  one. 

Good  at  work  good  at  eating.”  The  Dane  is  a 
tremendous  eater.  He  may  have  as  many  as  six 
meals  in  a day,  and  he  never  has  fewer  than  four. 
The  first  of  these  is  just  coffee,  fresh  rolls  and  butter, 
but  the  children  generally  have  something  a little 
more  filling  before  they  go  to  school.  This  is  thick 
slices  of  dark  rye-bread  spread  with  butter,  lard  or 
margarine  and  a kind  of  porridge  made  with  rye- 
bread,  beer,  milk,  cream  and  eggs.  This  same  kind 
of  porridge  with  salt  herrings  and  raw  onions  is  the 
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chief  dish  for  supper  on  Sundays  amongst  the 
working  classes. 

After  breakfast  all  the  men  go  to  their  work  in  the 
fields.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  hay  and  root 


fields,  for  large  quantities  of  food  must  be  grown  for 
the  winter,  when  the  animals  have  to  be  kept  in  sheds 
on  account  of  the  cold  and  the  snow. 

Children,  after  a short  rest  in  the  garden,  go  to 
the  cowshed  to  give  a hand  in  cleaning  the  churns 
and  sweeping  out  the  cowshed,  that  is,  if  they  are 
not  at  school.  By  this  time  the  cows  need  another 


[Jonah  Co.,  Copenhagen 

MILK  BEING  BROUGHT  TO  THE  DAIRY  IN  THE  EARLY  MORNING 
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meal,  so  you  hurry  off  to  the  field.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  cows,  being  tired  of  waiting,  has  pulled  up  her 
peg  and  chain  and  is  eating  just  where  she  pleases. 
As  she  sees  you  coming  she  runs  away,  and  has  to 
be  caught.  In  time  you  fasten  her  up  once  more  and 
give  the  peg  an  extra  bang  or  two  to  make  it  hold 
well. 

By  midday  mother  and  her  maids  have  cooked  a 
huge  pile  of  potatoes,  plenty  of  pork  or  other  meat 
and  the  Danish  national  dish  of  fruit  jelly  with  thick 
cream. 

In  the  hay  season,  when  work  is  very  hard  and  the 
days  are  very  hot,  mother  sends  things  to  eat  and  drink 
to  the  men  in  the  fields.  Then  you  take  off  your 
shoes  and  stockings  and  on  your  bare  feet  hurry 
down  to  the  meadows  with  a big  basket  of  sand- 
wiches and  a big  stone  jar  full  of  light  beer. 

Though  the  Danes  work  very  hard  they  find  time 
to  play  as  well.  Children,  on  the  whole,  have  a 
rather  good  time,  especially  at  the  holidays.  There 
are  quite  a number  of  holidays. 

On  one  of  these  holidays  the  children  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning,  arm  themselves  with  toy  sticks 
and  make  a quiet  dash  for  the  bedrooms  of  the 
grown-ups.  If  any  grown-up  person  is  found  asleep 
he  has  to  pay  a fine  of  so  many  buns. 
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One  of  the  games  on  this  day  is  to  let  a toy  cat  out 
of  a paper  bag  hung  from  the  ceiling.  The  one  who 
wins  is  the  one  who  first  bites  a hole  in  the  bag  big 
enough  for  the  cat  to  fall  through.  The  bag,  of 
course,  must  not  be  touched  by  hand. 

In  May  there  is  a Children’s  Day,  when  children 
dress  up  and  collect  money  for  the  hospitals. 
Flowers  and  ribbons  are  tied  to  horses,  carts  and 
boats  and  the  streets  are  filled  with  clowns  and 
flower-girls. 

In  June,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  bonfires  are  lighted 
and,  all  night  long,  the  village  boys  and  girls  go 
singing  and  dancing  round  the  flames.  Everywhere 
there  is  music  and  feasting  but  not  much  sleep. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  not  Christmas  Day,  there  is  a 
tree,  presents,  a dance,  and  a goose  to  eat.  Christmas 
Day  is  rather  quiet,  but  the  fun  begins  again  on 
Boxing  Day. 

The  Old  Year  ends  with  a supper  and  a dance  and 
the  New  Year  is  seen  in  with  fireworks. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Draw  a plan  of  the  farm  buildings  shown  on  page  65. 

2.  From  some  book  in  the  library  find  out  from  what  countries  we  obtain  butter. 
Which  country  sends  us  most  ? 


CHAPTER  8 

ON  THE  PRAIRIES  OF  CANADA 


IN  the  centre  of 
Canada,  a l9ng  way 
from  the  sea,  is  the 
land  called  the  prairie. 
Some  one  once  said 
that  on  the  prairie 
the  winter  is  so  cold 
that  milk  freezes  and 
is  sold  by  the  pound, 
and  the  summer  is  so 
hot  that  butter  melts 
and  is  sold  by  the 
pint.  This  is  not  quite 
true,  but  it  will  help  us  to  remember  that  on  the 
prairie  there  is  a very  great  difference  between 
winter  and  summer. 

If  we  were  to  cross  the  prairie  in  winter  we  should 
travel  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  land  that  was 
frozen  hard  and  covered  with  snow,  though  the 
snow  is  not  often  very  deep.  It  would  be  too  cold 
to  plough  or  to  sow,  and  we  should  find  the  farmer 
having  a rather  slack  time.  The  chief  work  is 
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CROSSING  THE  PRAIRIE  IN  WINTER 


watering  and  feeding  the  animals,  cleaning  out  the 
stables,  milking  the  cows,  and  bringing  in  supplies 
of  wood  and  water. 

This  is  the  time  for  visits  and  parties.  The  houses 
are  often  a long  way  apart,  but  nearly  every  farm- 
house has  a motor-car,  so  the  distance  does  not  much 
matter.  There  are  dances  that  last  all  night,  and  as 
the  little  ones  cannot  be  left  at  home  by  themselves, 
they  go  with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  are  soon 
asleep  on  a heap  of  furs  and  coats  in  a corner. 

Out  of  doors  there  are  not  many  winter  sports,  for 
the  snow  is  not  deep  enough,  but  there  is  skating  on 
the  ice  and  riding  in  sledges  that  skim  along  over 
the  hard  smooth  surfaces  of  the  roads. 

Spring  comes  very  quickly.  One  day  the  land  is 
white  with  snow  : the  next  it  may  be  gone.  As  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  the  farmer  harrows 
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[Courtesy,  Canadian  Government 

A HUGE  FIELD  OF  GRAIN 

his  fields  and  sows  his  seed.  This  seed  is  chiefly 
wheat.  Canada  sells  more  wheat  to  other  people 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

When  the  soil  has  been  made  warm  by  the  sun  and 
wet  by  the  rain  and  the  melting  snow,  up  come  the 
first  tiny  blades  of  the  wheat  plant.  The  wheat-field 
is  not  touched  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  till  the 
time  it  is  reaped,  but  while  the  farmer  is  waiting  for 
the  harvest  he  may  be  looking  after  dairy  cattle  and 
growing  hay  and  other  foods  with  which  to  keep 
them  alive  in  the  winter. 

By  August  the  wheat  is  ripe  and  a thousand  miles 
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A COMBINE  AT  WORK 


of  golden  grain  are  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze. 
Now  begins  the  harvest,  and  many  men  and  boys 
leave  the  towns  and  go  into  the  country  to  work  for 
the  farmer.  On  some  of  the  larger  farms  a machine 
is  used  called  a “ combiner  It  is  usually  drawn  by 
a tractor,  and  as  it  goes  along  it  cuts  the  wheat, 
threshes  it  and  passes  the  grain  into  a tank  at  its  side. 
When  the  tank  is  full  it  is  emptied  into  a wagon. 

On  other  farms  the  wheat  is  cut  with  a binder. 
This  binds  the  wheat  into  sheaves  and  throws  them 
out  on  to  the  ground.  Men  follow  the  machine, 
gather  up  the  sheaves  and  stand  them  up  in  stooks. 
After  a few  days,  during  which  the  grain  dries,  the 
stooks  are  collected  in  wagons  and  taken  to  the 
thr  e shing-machine . 
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The  harvest  season  is  the  busy  time  of  the  year. 
The  farmer  may  rise  at  four  in  the  morning  and  not 
leave  off  work  before  nine  in  the  evening.  His  wife 
is  just  as  busy  as  he  is,  for  she  has  to  cook  a great 
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A BINDER  AT  WORK 

many  meals.  She  has  to  cook  not  only  for  her  own 
family  and  the  men  who  live  and  work  on  the  farm 
all  the  year  round,  but  also  for  the  many  extra  men 
who  are  employed  at  harvest-time.  There  is  a man 
to  look  after  the  engine,  several  men  to  cart  the 
sheaves,  others  to  feed  the  grain  to  the  machine,  two 
or  three  to  bag  the  grain  as  it  comes  from  the 
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machine,  others  to  carry  it  in  wagons  to  the  barns 
or  railway  stations. 

The  hard  work  in  the  fresh  air  makes  all  these 
workers  hungry,  and  they  must  have  plenty  to  eat. 
‘‘  If  you  want  to  keep  your  men,  feed  ’em,’’  said  an 
old  farmer  to  a young  one.  Feed  them  good — 
plenty  of  meat  and  potatoes  three  times  a day. 
Cakes  and  jellies  ain’t  no  stand-by  to  a man  who  has 
to  put  in  his  ten  hours  a day  on  the  land.  Porridge 
for  breakfast  they’ll  look  for,  but  porridge  or  no 
porridge,  plenty  of  meat  and  potatoes  three  times  a 
day  ! ” 

The  meat  may  be  bacon,  beef  and  salt  or  fresh 
pork,  and  is  eaten  in  large  quantities.  Stacks  of 
bread  and  butter,  scones,  treacle,  milk  puddings, 
stewed  fruit,  and  hundreds  of  raisin  pies,  apple  pies, 
lemon  pies  and  many  kinds  of  cakes  keep  the  harvest 
gangs  in  a good  temper,  but  they  send  many  a 
farmer’s  wife  weary  to  bed. 

She  has  also  to  keep  the  house  clean,  wash,  iron 
and  mend  clothes,  darn  socks,  milk  cows,  separate 
cream  and  churn  butter.  There  is  no  one  to  help 
her  but  her  children,  and  if  she  is  ill  there  may  be  no 
one  near  enough  at  hand  to  come  quickly  to  lend  a 
hand. 

The  prairie  house  is  usually  of  wood.  Its  walls 
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are  covered  with  felt,  paper,  or  thin  wood,  and  all 
the  chinks  are  filled  up  with  earth  or  moss.  Because 
the  winter  is  cold  the  house  must  be  well  warmed, 
and  in  the  cellar  there  is  a huge  stove  which  burns 
wood  and  never  goes  out.  In  this  cellar  mother  does 
her  washing  and  keeps  many  of  her  stores,  and  here 
the  children  often  play. 

The  warm  air  rises  to  the  floor  above  and  passes 
quite  easily  from  room  to  room,  as  most  of  the  rooms 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  curtains  and  not  by 
doors.  The  windows  are  double  : the  air  in  between 
them  acts  like  a blanket  to  keep  the  cold  out  and  the 
heat  in. 

Outside  the  house  warm  clothing  must  be  worn. 
On  the  feet  are  moccasins  and  woollen  stockings  ; 
on  the  body  thick  warm  underclothes,  a jersey  and 
a warm  overcoat ; on  the  hands  fur  gloves  ; on  the 
head  a fur  cap  that  can  be  pulled  down  well  over  the 
ears.  But  because  the  air  is  dry,  the  cold  is  not  so 
trying  as  in  a damp  land,  and  young  children  can 
play  out  of  doors  nearly  every  day. 

Because  the  summer  is  hot,  the  house  often  has  a 
verandah  to  give  shade  and  an  open-air  sleeping- 
room.  At  this  season  the  outer  window  is  taken 
away  and  a frame  fitted  with  mosquito-netting  is 
put  in  its  place. 
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The  Canadian  farmer,  like  all  other  people,  has  his 
troubles.  Sometimes  a late  frost  may  kill  the  young 
wheat  plants  ; at  other  times  a heavy  storm  of  hail 
may  beat  everything  to  the  ground  ; a violent  storm 


FIGHTING  A FOREST  FIRE 


may  uproot  the  crop.  But,  worst  of  all,  is  a prairie 
fire. 

Somehow  or  other — perhaps  a careless  person 
dropped  a lighted  match — a blaze  is  started  and 
everything  is  burned  to  ashes.  As  soon  as  clouds  of 
smoke  are  seen,  everybody  rushes  to  the  spot  where 
the  fire  is  burning.  The  first  law  of  the  prairie  is  to 
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help  other  people  at  all  times  ; whether  you  know 
them  or  not  does  not  matter.  People  far  away  and 
out  of  danger  arm  themselves  with  sticks  and  sacks, 
mount  their  horses  and  gallop  off  to  the  fire. 

There  everybody,  men,  women  and  children,  fights 
the  flames.  The  children  carry  buckets  of  water 
from  well  or  stream  to  wet  the  sacks  ; men  and 
women  beat  the  fiery  ground  with  sticks,  brooms, 
sacks  and  even  coats.  Their  faces  are  made  black 
by  the  smoke,  their  bodies  are  wet  with  perspiration, 
and  the  ground  is  so  hot  that  it  may  burn  the  feet 
through  the  thick  soles  of  the  riding-boots. 

Many  farmers,  to  keep  fire  from  reaching  their 
houses  or  their  crops,  plough  up  a clear  space  all 
round  them  : this  is  called  a fire-guard.  It  is  kept 
quite  bare,  and  so  stops  a fire  because  there  is 
nothing  on  it  to  burn. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Find,  from  a book  in  the  library,  all  the  countries  that  export  wheat.  Mark 
their  names  on  a map. 

. 2.  Make  a list  of  the  months  of  the  year.  What  work  does  the  prairie  farmer  do 
in  each  of  them  ? 


CHAPTER  9 


THE  BEAN-GROWERS  OF  MANCHUKUO^ 


MANCHUKUO 
is  a very  big 
country  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia.  There 
is  not  much  about  it 
in  any  of  the  school 
books  because  until 
the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  a land  of 
little  importance.  But 
things  are  quickly 
changing.  In  the  last  twenty  years  millions  of 
Chinese  have  left  their  own  land  and  gone  to  live 
in  Manchukuo  as  farmers.  Thousands  of  them  have 
gone  by  sea,  other  thousands  by  rail.  But  more  than 
half  of  them  have  walked,  often  as  many  as  500  miles. 

When  they  arrive  in  Manchukuo  they  are  generally 
poor.  They  carry  a little  bedding  and  some  bundles 
of  clothes  on  their  backs,  but  they  have  no  cattle,  no 
houses,  nothing  with  which  to  cultivate  the  ground 
and  not  much  money,  and  they  are  all  hungry. 

* Until  lately  known  as  Manchuria. 
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[E.N.A. 

HOEING  AND  PLOUGHING  A SOYA  BEAN  FIELD 


The  winter  in  this  strange  land  is  very  bitter.  It 
begins  in  November,  and  then,  for  about  four 
months,  the  inland  country  is  frozen  hard  and  a 
heavy  cloak  of  white  snow  covers  all  the  farm  yards. 
The  air,  however,  is  so  clear  and  dry  that  the  cold  is 
less  felt  than  it  would  be  if  the  air  were  damp.  In 
fact,  the  traveller  who  does  not  take  care  may  have 
his  nose,  ears  and  cheeks  frost-bitten  before  he  knows 
anything  about  it.  To  make  things  more  lively,  the 
wolf,  in  search  of  something  to  eat,  be  it  man  or 
beast,  roams  about  in  packs. 

Spring  is  short,  and  summer  comes  with  a rush, 
bringing  dry  winds  and  storms  of  dust  and  a kind  of 
tiger  to  take  the  place  of  the  wolf.  The  spring  winds 
are  so  strong  that  when  the  farmer  ploughs  his  fields 
he  makes  the  furrows  lie  along  their  path.  If  he  did 
not  do  this  the  winds  would  scatter  the  soil. 
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The  ground  is  fertile,  and 
much  grain  is  grown^  though 
the  crop  season  lasts  for  only- 
six  months.  The  farmer  cul- 
tivates maize,  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  millet  and  beans.  The 
great  millet  ” is  a most 
useful  plant.  After  the  grain 
has  been  removed  by  a stone 
roller  the  many  branching 
heads  that  are  left  are  made 
into  brooms.  The  stems  are 
split  to  be  woven  into  mats 
or  walls  for  houses.  The  unsplit  stems  are  used  in 
building  houses  and  bridges  and  the  stalks  in  making 
fences. 

But  the  chief  thing  that  the  Chinese  farmer  grows 
to  sell  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a wonderful  bean, 
the  soya  bean . Thirty  years  ago  it  was  hardly  known. 
To-day  it  is  cultivated  on  millions  of  acres,  and 
millions  of  tons  of  it,  or  the  things  made  from  it,  are 
sent  to  other  countries. 

The  uses  of  this  bean  are  so  many  that  it  seems 
funny  that  people  outside  China  should  have  known 
so  little  about  it  until  our  own  time.  The  plant 
from  which  it  is  obtained  is  a climber  something  like 
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a scarlet  runner.  The  bean,  which  is  round,  is  about 
the  size  of  a small  pea,  and  may  be  creamy-white, 
yellow-green,  or  black  in  colour. 

Though  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  may  grow 
nothing  else,  the  soya  bean  is  sometimes  planted 
between  rows  of  the  great  millet.  In  that  case  the 
long  leaves  of  the  lower  part  of  the  millet  are  pulled 
away  to  let  in  the  sunshine  to  ripen  the  seeds. 

The  fields  are  ploughed  with  a one-handled  plough 
drawn  by  oxen,  mules,  ponies,  or  donkeys.  When 
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SOYA  BEANS  GROWING  BETWEEN  ROWS  OF  INDIAN  CORN 
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A PEASANT  WOMAN  GRINDING  SOYA  BEANS 


this  is  over,  and  the  seeds  have  been  sown,  the  farmer 
stays  at  home  for  four  months  and  takes  no  more 
thought  about  the  crop  till  it  is  time  to  gather  in  the 
harvest. 

The  bean  is,  first  of  all,  a food.  It  is  eaten  cooked, 
or  as  bean  milk,  bean  powder,  in  cakes  and  in  sauces. 
But  its  chief  use  in  Europe  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  for  its  oil. 

To  obtain  the  oil  the  farmers  soak  the  beans  in 
water,  crush  them  between  millstones,  heat  them 
and  then  squeeze  them  in  wooden  presses. 
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A TRAIN-LOAD  OF  SOYA  BEAN  CAKE 


Thousands  of  tons,  however,  are  now  crushed  for 
their  oil  by  means  of  European  mills.  The  oil  can 
be  taken  as  a food,  burned  to  give  a light,  or  used  to 
oil  machinery.  It  can  be  made  into  salad  oil  and 
turned  into  things  that  are  used  instead  of  lard, 
tallow,  butter,  India  rubber,  and  kerosene.  From  it 
are  obtained  also  soap,  candles,  and  paint. 

The  cake  which  is  left  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
out  is  a splendid  food  for  cattle,  and  a manure  for 
fields. 

One  of  the  farmer’s  great  troubles  in  Manchukuo  is 
how  to  take  his  crops  to  market,  for  the  roads  are 
bad.  Sometimes  he  feeds  his  millet  to  pigs,  and  either 
carries  their  frozen  bodies  or  walks  them  alive  to  a 
place  where  they  may  be  sold. 
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The  only  season  in  which  the  roads  have  been  fit  for 
traffic  has  been  winter,  and  the  chief  vehicle  was  and 
is  a kind  of  jolting  cart  without  springs.  At  least  a 
thousand  such  carts  have  been  met  on  one  road  in  one 
day.  Thirty  years  ago  these  carts  were  the  railway 


[E.N.A. 

TWO  POSTMEN  BESIDE  THEIR  MAIL  VAN 

carriages  ” of  Manchukuo,  and  they  are  so  still  for  all 
the  country  far  from  the  new  railways.  Besides  the 
small  carts  there  are  big  ones,  drawn  by  five  to  seven 
mules  or  ponies,  that  bring  the  harvests  in  the  winter 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  When  the  waterways 
open  in  spring  these  crops  are  carried  farther  in 
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barges  and  boats,  and  the  animals  are  set  to  work  in 
the  fields.  In  the  centre  and  north,  where  the 
snowfall  is  very  heavy,  sledges  are  used. 

As  we  said  Kefore,  however,  things  are  changing. 
Several  thousands  of  miles  of  railways  have  already 
been  built,  and  there  are  now  motor-boats  on  the 
rivers  and  hundreds  of  motor-buses  on  many  of  the 
roads. 

The  new  farmer  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a Chinaman, 
and  he  lives  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  in 
China.  He  wears,  in  summer,  a blue  cotton  jacket 
and  loose  breeches.  In  winter  he  adds  two  or  three 
more  cotton  suits,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  over 
all  a sheepskin  coat  with  the  fur  inside.  His  hat  is 
of  straw,  shaped  like  a big  cone.  In  hot  weather  he 
tilts  it  over  to  one  side  to  keep  the  sun  from  scorching 
his  face  and  neck. 

In  the  far-away  villages  he  builds  his  house  of 
stalks  and  stems  plastered  over  with  mud  or  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  sometimes,  in  a heavy  rain,  the 
bricks  may  go  to  pieces  and  let  the  roof  down.  The 
house  is  only  one  storey  high,  and  has  a damp  earth 
floor,  a thatched  roof,  and  windows  made  of  paper. 
In  the  corner  is  a big  platform  built  of  bricks  with  a 
fire  underneath.  On  this  the  family  sleeps  in  the 
severe  cold  of  the  winter. 


CHAPTER  10 

IN  THE  FORESTS  OF  SWEDEN 

The  northern  part  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America  is 
cold  for  most  of  the  year,  too  cold  for  grain.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  a great  deal  of  snow  falls,  which  melts 
in  the  spring.  In  many  parts,  as  soon  as  the  snow 
has  gone,  the  ground  is  at  once  covered  with 
beautiful  flowers. 

In  this  cool  belt,  all  round  the  world,  wherever 
there  is  land,  there  is  forest.  The  trees  in  this  forest 
are  mostly  trees  that  have  cones.  At  one  time  the 
only  people  who  went  into  the  forests  were  hunters 
and  trappers.  In  these  days  men  go  into  them  to  cut 
down  the  trees  for  the  sake  of  the  wood. 

One  of  the  chief  countries  in  the  northern  forest 
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FELLED  TREES  BEING  TAKEN  AWAY  ACROSS  THE  SNOW  IN  SWEDEN 

belt  is  Sweden.  More  than  half  of  Sweden  is  covered 
with  forest,  and  a great  deal  of  wood  is  sold  to  other 
countries,  mostly  to  England.  Much  is  also  used  in 
Sweden  itself  for  fuel,  paper  pulp,  furniture,  doors, 
window-frames,  herring-barrels,  and  butter-casks. 
Wood  is  so  common  that  it  is  used  in  building 
churches,  schools,  and  houses  in  the  country  and 
even  in  the  smaller  towns. 

In  these  houses  all  the  chinks  are  filled  up  to  keep 
out  the  cold  and  snow  of  winter  and  the  damp  of 
spring  and  autumn.  The  houses  are  very  often 
painted  red. 

In  the  forested  part  of  the  country  there  are  few  or 
no  villages.  Here  and  there  a few  lonely  farms  may 
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be  found,  scattered  round  a hill  with  a church  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  church  is  almost  certain  to  be  of  wood 
and  to  have  a number  of  wooden  stables  outside, 
where,  in  the  winter,  the  farmers  can  leave  their 
horses  while  they  and  their  families  attend  the 
service. 

The  men  who  go  into  the  forests  to  cut  the  trees 
work  too  far  from  home  to  return  every  night,  so 
they  build  log  huts  for  themselves  in  which  to  live. 
Their  food  is  salt  meat,  sometimes  reindeer,  brown, 
rather  sour  dry  bread,  and  salted  herrings,  which  they 
keep  in  barrels.  They  are  very  fond  of  strong  coffee 
and  drink  a great  deal  of  it  all  through  the  day. 

Most  of  them  are  farmers  in  the  summer.  Felling 
timber  is  a winter  job.  At  that  time  horses  and  men 
are  not  wanted  in  the  fields.  Then,  too,  the  snow 
soon  hardens  on  the  ground  and  makes  a good  road- 
way. In  order  to  keep  warm  the  men  wear  woollen 
jerseys  with  high  collars  and  leather  caps  which  are 
lined  with  warm  flannel  and  have  a fur  rim  that  can 
be  pulled  down  over  the  ears. 

The  days  of  winter  are  very  short,  and  the  men  are 
at  work  as  soon  as  it  is  light.  In  order  not  to  waste 
the  wood,  the  trees  are  cross-cut  with  a saw  and  not 
chopped  down  with  an  axe,  and  the  cutting  is  made 
as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible.  At  times  the 
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[Courtesy,  Swedish  Travel  Bureau 


TIMBER  ON  A FROZEN  RIVER 


men  have  to  clear  away  three  feet  of  snow  all  round 
the  tree  before  they  can  begin  to  use  the  saw. 

When  the  tree  is  down  it  is  sawn  up  into  logs, 
which  are  put  on  sledges  and  drawn  to  the  nearest 
frozen  river.  There  are  plenty  of  rivers  as  well  as 
plenty  of  trees  in  Sweden,  and  the  haul  is  not  often  a 
very  long  one.  The  roads  are  usually  well  made  and 
broad,  with  many  tracks  leading  to  them,  and  the 
frozen  snow  gives  a nice  smooth  surface  over  which 
the  sledge  can  easily  slide.  When  there  is  not 
enough  snow,  water,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is  some- 
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times  poured  on  the  roads  to  give  a surface  of  ice. 
The  sledges  are  drawn  by  horses  or  by  motor. 

After  the  logs  have  been  put  on  the  frozen  river 
they  are  left  there  till  spring.  When  the  ice  melts 
they  float  away  with  the  stream.  If  the  stream  enters 
a lake  there  is  some  risk  that  the  logs  will  drift  all 
over  the  surface,  and  to  avoid  this  they  are  usually 
formed  into  a kind  of  raft. 

To  make  the  raft  a number  of  very  large  logs  are 
fastened  together  by  chains  into  a big  framework, 
inside  which  thousands  of  other  logs  are  packed  side 
by  side.  The  raft  is  then  towed  by  a small  steamer, 
or,  when  the  current  is  swift,  allowed  to  drift. 
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Much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  smooth  out  the 
sides  of  the  waterways  along  which  the  logs  float  in 
order  to  prevent  them  sticking  and  holding  up  the 
others  that  are  coming  behind.  If  there  is  a hold-up 
the  logs  pile  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  movement 
stops.  It  is  then  the  business  of  the  river-men^  as 
they  are  called,  to  loosen  the  mass  of  logs  and  start 
everything  going  again.  To  do  this  they  have  not 
only  to  be  quick  and  clever,  but  also  plucky.  They 
have  sharp  spikes  in  their  shoes  and  they  carry  long 
poles  with  which  to  balance  themselves  on  floating 
logs,  or  push  others  out  into  the  stream. 

When  the  logs  arrive  at  the  mills  the  larger  ones 
are  sawn  up  into  planks  and  the  smaller  ones  are 
ground  up  into  pulp  for  the  making  of  paper. 

These  mills  are  now  mostly  worked  by  electricity, 
and  the  wood  fuel  used  to  drive  the  engines  is  the 
waste  from  the  mills. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Say  what  you  can  see  in  the  picture  on  page  93. 

2.  Make  a list  of  all  the  things  mentioned  in  this  chapter  for  which  wood  is  used. 

3.  In  some  library  book  read  an  account  of  lumbering  in  Canada  and  compare 
it  with  lumbering  in  Sweden. 
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